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The Effect of English Deficiency Upon a 
Student's Adjustment in College 


THE first year in college is one of the most critical years in a 
young person’s life. It may be a period of rapid development, of dis- 
covery and utilization of personal power, of physical, mental, and social 
growth, and of intellectual challenge, or it may be a period of deep frus- 
tration, bitter disappointment, and intellectual blight. Frequently 
factors within the control of the student determine which it shall be; 
just as frequently, however, external factors or factors beyond the 
student’s control determine the nature of the period. 

Achievement in the tool subjects such as reading, English, and math- 
ematics has been recognized for some time as being of the utmost im- 
portance to scholastic success in college. Many colleges and universities 
have established refresher courses, remedial clinics, and sub-college 
classes to help students whose achievement in the basic subjects was 
inadequate. Despite the common recognition of the problem, however, 
the literature in the field lacks exact facts and descriptive information 
regarding the specific effects of deficiencies in tool subjects. Similarly, 
no detailed analysis has been made of the effect of tool subject defi- 
ciencies upon the adjustment of Indiana University students. 

Sinee college English composition is a required subject for all 
freshmen at Indiana University, and since a deficiency in this field is 
so evident to counselors and faculty members, an attempt was made to 
study the effect of a deficiency in this subject upon a student’s adjust- 
ment to the University, with particular emphasis upon freshman stu- 
dents. It was believed that, by ascertaining the effect of such a handi- 
cap and the special problems it presents to students in the process of 
transition from high school to college, information could be secured 
which would enable counselors and faculty members to be of greater 
aid to students encountering difficulty. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem of this study was: (1) to ascertain the effect of an 
English deficiency upon the adjustment in college of those students who 
otherwise have sufficient ability to achieve a satisfactory record, and 
(2) to analyze the implications of this effect for counselors and others 
interested in the optimum adjustment of college students. 

Any student who ranked in the upper three quartiles of his entering 
class at Indiana University on the American Council Psychological 
Examination but who ranked in the lowest decile of his class on the 
Cooperative English Test was considered to be deficient in English. 
Two hundred and forty-three students from the entering classes of 
1940, 1941, and 1942 were found to fall in this category of deficient 
students. The 1940 students had been in the University for five se- 
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mesters, the 1941 students for three semesters, and the 1942 students 
for only one semester. 

For purposes of this project, three aspects of adjustment in college 
were considered, namely, scholastic adjustment, social adjustment, and 
emotional adjustment. Scholastic adjustment was judged by a student’s 
credit point average and by hours passed successfully. In this part of the 
study, the achievement of deficient students was compared with that 
of non-deficient students for each semester. Emotional and social 
adjustment were judged by scores on the various scales of the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory and by personal interviews. In this part 
of the study the 1940 and 1941 students were considered as one group, 
and their responses, made in 1942 (after three to five semesters of 
work), were compared to those of the 1942 group, who had been at the 
University only one semester. 

This analysis of adjustment necessitated a comparison of the 
scholastic records of deficient and non-deficient students in the various 
subjects to discover whether English was more significant in deter- 
itining the grades received in some subjects than in others; a compari- 
son of the scholastic records of deficient and non-deficient students 
over a period of several semesters to observe trends; a comparison of 
scores on the Bernreuter Inventory; a comparison of participation in 
various group activities; and a comparison of various social habits, 
including attendance at dances, number of dates, and related subjects. 
Still another topic investigated as a sub-problem of the comparison of 
emotional adjustment was that of the students’ attitudes toward college 
and the various subjects in their curricula. 


PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN CARRYING OUT THE STUDY 


The general procedure followed in carrying out this study was to 
compare in various ways the record, traits, and characteristics of the 
group of deficient students with those of another group of students 
termed non-deficient. The selection of individuals to comprise the 
non-deficient group was made on a random basis by choosing from 
the alphabetical listing of the freshman class the first student whose 
name followed that of the deficient student who was of the same sex 
and age, who was enrolled in the same college, who had the same living 
conditions, whose psychological examination percentile rank was within 
five points of that of the deficient student, and who was not deficient 
in English ability (that is, whose English test percentile was within 
ten of that of his psychological examination). 

The success in matching the two groups of students was evidenced 
by their almost identical mean raw scores on the psychological exami- 
nation but their significantly different scores on the English test. The 
1942 groups were retested on both tests to make certain that there 
was a true difference between the deficient and non-deficient groups 
and that the discrepancy in the scores was not due to errors in test- 
ing. Photostatic copies of the records of the students were secured 
from the Registrar’s office and used as the basis for collecting and 
tabulating the data. The Bernreuter Personality Inventory was ad- 
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ministered to the students in both groups who were in school during the 
fall semester of 1942. In addition, these students were interviewed 
to secure the information regarding participation in group activities 
and in other social affairs. 

The particular approach used in this study to ascertain the effect 
of a handicap or deficiency in a tool subject upon a student’s adjust- 
ment in college was suggested by the discussion of frustration and 
aggression as presented by Dollard and his colleagues,' and by the 
current literature regarding the nature of personality and the forma- 
tion of behavior habits particularly during late adolescence and the 
process of transition from high school to college. The emphasis of 
such current thought leads one interested in the maximum develop- 
ment of college students to consider the forms of aggression common 
to the college group and to consider the factors in the college en- 
vironment contributing to desirable and undesirable habit patterns. 

Counselors and administrators should be aware of the special 
problems of students who enter a large state university each year 
from school systems and home environments which have not provided 
them with sufficient skill in tool subjects to compete with fellow stu- 
dents of comparable mental ability. Of particular importance is the 
fact that these problems result in inability to meet certain arbitrary 
scholastic standards, but far more important is the fact that they 
may have a serious effect upon the personalities of the students in- 
volved. This study attempts to ascertain the effect of a handicap or 
deficiency in English from such points of view. 

The t-test of significance was applied to differences in means, 
with five per cent considered as the level of significance. Since the 
number of cases varied from semester to semester and with aspects 
studied, the value of t will likewise vary slightly from table to table. 
This has been taken into account in analyzing the differences obtained. 

The following symbols are used throughout this report: 


Symbol 

Standard devintion of a Ss 

x 
Standard error of a difference...... Ss 

D 
Criterion for testing reliability of difference......... t 


RESULTS 


Students with a deficiency in English were compared with those 
without such a deficiency in respect to their scholastic adjustment, 
their social and emotional adjustment, and the results of their personal 
interviews. 


1 Dollard, John, et al., Frustration and Aggression. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1939. 
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Effect of a Deficiency in English Upon Scholastic Adjustment 


In determining the effect of an English deficiency upon scholastic 
adjustment it was decided to compare the scholarship of deficient and 
non-deficient students in a number of ways. The first of these was 
to find out how the general scholastic record of deficient students com- 
pared with that of non-deficient students. Involved in a comparison of 
scholarship is a comparison of the number of credit hours of work 
successfully passed and of the number of credit points earned for 
each hour, since these two factors determine a_ student’s general 
scholastic record. 


Mean Number of Hours Passed.—Table I shows obtained statistics 


regarding the hours of work passed by the deficient and non-deficient 
students. 


TABLE I. MEAN NUMBER OF HOURS OF WORK PASSED BY THE 
DEFICIENT AND NON-DEFICIENT GROUPS IN COLLEGE BY 
SEMESTERS * 


| 
Group N x Ss S— |X —x Ss | t 
| ie me | 
FIRST SEMESTER 
1. 160 12.7 4.3 2.11 4 4.87 
2. Non- Deficient ........ 165 14.8 3.4 127 
SECOND SEMESTER 
1. Deficient...............0 136 13.9 3.6 31 71 4 1.62 
2. Non- Deficient ........ 147 14.6 3.7 30 
THIRD SEMESTER 
1. Deticient..........:.0..0+ 70 13.2 3.5 42 1.39 6 2.56 
2. Non- Deficient ........ 88 14.5 3.3 235 
FOURTH SEMESTER 
1. 41 13.3 4.2 1.02 1.32 
2. Non- Deficient ........ 59 14.3 3.2 ‘41 
FIFTH SEMESTER | 
1. 12.2 3.4 85 .05 1.2 .04 
2. Non- Deficient......... 28 12.3 4.8 .93 


* In the original computations, accuracy was observed to three decimal figures. 
The above figures were rounded, and observed discrepancies are due to this fact. 


Further comparison of the mean number of academic hours passed 
by the two groups reveals significant differences for both the first and 
third semesters. The fact that the difference for the second semester 
was not quite significant may be explained by the fact that failed 
courses were being repeated by the deficient students. After repeating 
the failed work the second semester, the deficient students entered new 
courses the third semester and passed significantly fewer hours again. 
Thus the study reveals that those students who were deficient in Eng- 
lish passed significantly fewer hours than non-deficient students for at 
least the first three semesters of their college careers. The difference 
between the two groups decreased after that time. 
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A comparison of the respective means of the two groups for the 
first semester reveals a difference of roughly 2.1 (14.8—12.7). Since 
the original computations were carried to more decimal places, this 
difference is listed in the table as 2.11. The standard error of differ- 
ence (rounded) was .4. The ratio between the difference in means and 
the standard error of difference gave a t of 4.87. Since the combined 
N’s total 325, a t that is significant at the 5 per cent level would be 
approximately 1.97. It is therefore apparent that the obtained differ- 
ence in means not only satisfies the criterion of significance, but also 
is significant at a much higher level than the adopted criterion. 


Mean Number of Credit Points Earned.—In addition to the number 
of hours passed in a semester, college work was judged by credit points 
earned. 

At Indiana University each hour of work passed with a grade of 
A receives three credit points; each hour of B, two credit points; and 
each hour of C, one credit point. _Work passed with a grade of D 
receives no credit points, and one point is deducted from the student’s 
total for each hour of failed work. Thus, a “straight A” student carry- 
ing a normal load of 16 academic hours earns 16 credit hours and 
48 credit points a semester. A “C” student earns 16 hours and 16 
points. An “F” student receives no credit hours and minus 16 credit 
points. In order to graduate, students are required to earn at least 
120 academic credit hours and to have an average of at least one credit 
point for each hour. 

Table II presents the data regarding mean credit points earned 
by deficient and non-deficient groups each semester. A comparison 


TABLE II. MEAN NUMBER OF CREDIT POINTS EARNED BY THE 
DEFICIENT AND NON-DEFICIENT GROUPS IN SUCCESSIVE SE- 
MESTERS IN COLLEGE 


Group N x | @ t 
x 3 D 

FIRST SEMESTER 
160 10.4 11.9 .94 9.44 1.3 7.26 
2. Non- Deficient ........ 165 19.8 11.6 .90 

SECOND SEMESTER 
| 136 13.0 11.1 -95 6.85 1.4 4.88 
2. Non- Deficient ........ 147 19.9 12.5 1.03 

THIRD SEMESTER 
1. Deficient.............c000 70 13.0 9.5 1.17 5.91 1.4 4.31 
2. Non- Deficient ........ 88 18.9 10.1 1.07 

FOURTH SEMESTER 
| 41 14.6 10.0 1.05 4.44 2.0 2.28 
2. Non- Deficient ........ 59 19.1 12.5 1.64 

FIFTH SEMESTER 
18 13.0 8.4 1.96 4.29 2.8 1.53 
2. Non- Deficient ........ 28 17.3 10.4 2.01 
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of the mean number of credit points earned by the two groups reveals 
that there was a significant difference in the quality of work achieved 
by the deficient and non-deficient groups during the first, second, third, 
and fourth semesters in school. The difference for the fifth semester 
was substantial but not significant. A tendency for the difference 
between the two groups to decrease with the passage of time in col- 
lege, similar to that found in the case of the number of hours passed, 
is also characteristic of the mean number of points earned. The dif- 
ferences found, however, probably emphasize the handicap deficient 
students have in competing for grades with non-deficient students— 
a handicap which seems to extend over the first two years of their 
college careers. 

The fact that differences are more persistent and significant in 
quality of work achieved than in actual passing of the work suggests 
that the deficient students gradually overcome their handicap suffi- 
ciently to pass work, but that the quality of work is poorer even though 
they do manage to pass. Another explanation which might account 
for the persistence of significant differences in the number of points 
earned but less persistent differences in the number of hours passed 
might lie in the fact that many instructors hesitate to fail a student 
whose poor work is primarily due to an English handicap. These in- 
structors, accordingly, might pass poor students with a grade of D 
instead of failing them. The student who feels he “knows the stuff 
but just can’t put it down on paper” is one commonly encountered by 
instructors. 

Still another explanation might be that in later semesters the 
deficient students have already completed the requirements in subjects 
in which their deficiency plays a significant role, such as English com- 
position, English literature, foreign languages, and history and thus 
are free to elect those courses in which they are more interested and 
presumably have a better chance of earning creditable marks. Since 
interest or strong personal motivation often enables a student by extra 
application and study to overcome a deficiency in a subject, a student 
who is taking courses of his own choice, rather than required subjects, 
has an opportunity to work in the field of his proposed major and 
to do work more comparable to that of non-deficient students. 


Mean Number of Credit Points in Various Subjects.—In further 
analyzing the number of credit points earned by students deficient and 
non-deficient in English, a comparison was made of the grades earned 
by members of the two groups in various specific subjects. One group 
of these subjects was termed linguistic and included economics, English 
composition, English literature, foreign languages, government, history, 
laboratory sciences, psychology, and sociology. The other group was 
termed non-linguistic and included accounting, mathematics, military 
science, music, and physical education, the last three of which were not 
considered academic subjects. 

Table III gives the results of this approach to the problem. It will 
be noted that a significant difference was found in the case of laboratory 
sciences, which thus prompted the decision to include it as a member 
of the linguistic group rather than of the non-linguistic group. 
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The fact that an English deficiency is a significant factor in deter- 
mining grades secured in the majority of subjects taken during the 
freshman year is clearly demonstrated. In every academic subject 
commonly taken the first year, except accounting and mathematics, the 
English deficiency was found to be significantly harmful to the grades 
of deficient students. As would be expected from the method of se- 
lecting the members of the two groups of students, the greatest dif- 
fezence was found to be in English composition. The t for this subject 
was 11.48. This subject, English 101la, is required of all freshmen 
except the few who are able to pass a difficult exemption examination. 
Yet it is obvious that not all freshmen who take the course are ready 
for it in terms of preparation and achievement when they enter Indiana 
University, nor do they all have an equal opportunity to earn the same 
grade. 

The effect of the English deficiency upon grades in the other sub- 
jects is just as clearly shown. History, foreign languages, laboratory 
sciences, and English literature all show t’s indicating that the deficient 
group is practically certain to earn poorer grades in these subjects than 
the non-deficient group. All of these subjects are usually required of 
freshmen. Thus, if a freshman took a normal course of English com- 
position, two hours; foreign languages, five hours; laboratory sciences 
(botany, chemistry, physics, or zoology), five hours; and English litera- 
ture or history, three hours; he would be taking a course in which he 
would be seriously handicapped in earning a satisfactory average. That 
such a situation is discouraging, frustrating, and generally harmful 
is not hard to imagine. 

When the mean of the mean credit points earned by the non- 
deficient students (1.34) in the nine subjects, economics, English com- 
position, English literature, foreign languages, government, history, 
laboratory sciences, psychology, and sociology, is compared with the 
mean of the mean of the deficient group (.82), it is evident that de- 
ficient students are under a great handicap in competing with students 
of comparable intelligence and other characteristics. A mean grade of 
1.34 is considerably above the 1.00 of a “straight C” record. These 
data mean that the deficient students see their friends and classmates 
achieving the same grades they do with less effort or they see them 
achieving better grades than they can with the same effort. This situ- 
ation does not occur in just one or two of the usual five subjects car- 
ried but often occurs in four or five. 

The only subjects in which the English deficiency was not found 
to be a statistically significant factor in determining the grades earned 
were accounting, mathematics, military science, music, and physical 
education. The required non-credit courses in physical education were 
excluded because they are taken in addition to the 120 academic hours 
required for graduation, and in these courses students are marked as 
simply passed or failed rather than graded as in other courses. _ 

The fact that only a few common academic subjects are somewhat 
independent of the English handicap as defined in this study further 
emphasizes the true nature of the handicap as it operates in the life 
of a freshman. A handicap in one subject may not be so serious, since 
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the average student usually is able to overcome it by extra work. How- 
ever, to be forced to do extra work in every course is a much greater 
handicap than simple arithmetic reveals. A handicap in five subjects 
is more than five times the handicap in one subject because of the ac- 
cumulating factors of discouragement, frustration, fatigue, compen- 
sation, and antagonistic attitudes. 


Distribution of Letter Grades in the Various Subjects.—Table IV 
shows a comparison of the letter grades received by deficient and non- 
deficient students in specific subjects. The much greater percentage 
of A’s and B’s earned by the non-deficient students illustrates the uneven 
competition faced by the deficient group. In many cases the percentage 
earning C’s is about the same for both groups; however, the percent- 
age of non-deficient students earning A’s and B’s usually is twice 
as great as that of deficient students, and in the cases of English com- 
position, government, and history it is over three times as great. 
Even in subjects where t’s failed to meet the criterion of significance, 
the non-deficient students evidenced superiority. 


TABLE IV. PER CENT OF DEFICIENT AND NON-DEFICIENT STU- 
DENTS RECEIVING VARIOUS LETTER GRADES IN SPECIFIC 


SUBJECTS 
A and B Cc A.B 
Subject Non- Non- Non- 
Deficient] Deficient] Deficient} Deficient| Deficient; Deficient 
LINGUISTIC 
SUBJECTS 
17 33 46 44 37 23 
English Composition............ 3 44 48 49 49 7 
ore nguages .. al 
Government ......... 13 42 53 43 34 15 
| 13 46 36 38 51 16 
Laboratory Sciences — 26 36 42 44 32 20 
Psychology..............+++ ma 11 22 57 50 32 28 
10 26 55 53 35 21 
NON-LINGUISTIC 
SUBJECTS 
| 30 38 37 37 33 25 
Mathematics ............ 21 42 16 22 63 36 
Military Science 36 39 35 35 29 26 
Music.... 21 47 37 24 42 29 
Physical Education.............. | 40 42 41 37 19 21 


Percentage of Students Not Completing Courses.—Still another as- 
pect to the problem of comparing the scholarship of deficient and non- 
deficient students is that of comparing the number of students receiv- 
ing withdrawals, withdrawals with failure, or incompletes in various 
subjects. 

Table V gives these comparisons in terms of the percentage of 
students from each group enrolled in the subjects named. Withdrawals 
are issued when the student withdraws legally from a course within 
the first six weeks of the semester, or if he is passing when he with- 
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draws at any time during the semester. Withdrawal with failure is 
given when the student drops the course illegally or when he withdraws 
from the course after the first six weeks and is failing at the time. 
Grades of incomplete are given when the student has failed to com- 
plete all of the required wo1k by the end of the semester. 

In five of the nine subjects in which measured English ability was 
found to be a significant factor, economics, English composition, Eng- 
lish literature, government, and history, a larger percentage of de- 
ficient than of non-deficient students received such grades, and in the 
other four subjects a larger percentage of the non-deficient students 
received such grades. In three of the subjects in which English was 
not found to be a significant factor, accounting, mathematics, and 
military science, the deficient students received more of these grades, 
and in the other two the non-deficient received more such grades. 


TABLE V. PER CENT OF WITHDRAWALS, WITHDRAWALS WITH 
FAILURE, AND INCOMPLETES RECEIVED BY DEFICIENT AND 
NON-DEFICIENT STUDENTS DURING THEIR FIRST YEAR 


Subject Deficient Non- Deficient 

Students Students 
LINGUISTIC SUBJECTS | 
English Composition.. 5.2 2.4 
English Literature 7.7 3.7 
Foreign Languages 10.1 10.3 
Government ............ 6.6 1.0 
Laboratory Sciences 2.4 3.9 
3.4 5.1 
NON-LINGUISTIC SUBJECTS 
5.9 5.3 
Mathematics 15.2 12.5 
Military Science............. 21.6 18.1 
20.8 29.4 
Physical 6.0 8.9 


The exact significance of the comparative percentages of with- 
drawals, withdrawals with failure, and incompletes is difficult to deter- 
mine. Such grades often indicate unrest, maladjustment, change of 
goals, lack of ability, and a poor student attitude or reaction. However, 
many of the percentage differences appear too large to be due entirely 
to chance. 


Grades in Subjects in Which Certain Type Examinations Are 
Given.—The effect of an English deficiency upon grades received in 
subjects examined by the essay type examination constitutes another 
aspect of the problem of determining the effect of such a deficiency 
upon scholarship in general. This was approached by a comparison 
of the work of the deficient students with that of the non-deficient 
students in these subjects. A similar comparison was made for subjects 
examined by objective type examinations. 

The differences between the credit point averages of the two 
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groups in English iiterature and history (examined by essay type 
examinations) were greater than the differences for accounting, psy- 
chology, and sociology (examined by the objective type). (See Table III.) 
This fact must be interpreted cautiously, however, because of the 
greater significance of English in determining grades in English liter- 
ature and history. 

The deficient students were markedly more variable in history 
and English than in the three subjects examined by objective type 
examinations. This increased variability by deficient students in sub- 
jects examined by essay type examinations emphasizes the complexity 
of the problem. Perhaps some students seem to overcome their handicap 
easily and others are greatly affected by it, and this results in a great- 
er spread of achievement between the extremes. 


Tenure as Related to Mean Number of Hours and Credit Points 
Earned.—In an effort to find out whether the decreasing difference in 
scholarship between the two groups in successive semesters was caused 
by the dropping out of school of the very poor students in the deficient 
group, the mean hours passed and credit points earned were calculated 
by tenure class for each group. For this analysis, the deficient and 
non-deficient students were subdivided into groups having tenure of 
one, two, three, four, and five semesters in school; then the hours 
passed and points earned by these groups for their first and fifth 
semesters in school were compared. 

It was found that the decreased difference in the scholarship be- 
tween the deficient and non-deficient students could not be explained 
on the basis that the poorer students in the deficient group dropped 
out of school. In every case there was a greater difference in hours 
passed and points earned during the first semester than at the time of 
the student’s dropping out of college, or at the end of the fifth semester, 
which was the point reached by those students still in college at the 
time of the study. An explanation for the decrease in the difference 
between the two total groups lies in changes within the members of 
the two groups. 


Effect of a Deficiency in English Upon 
Social and Emotional Adjustment 


Mean Scores on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory.—In deter- 
mining the effect of an English deficiency upon social and emotional 
adjustment in college, the first procedure was to compare the scores 
of the deficient and non-deficient students on the various scales of the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory. There are six different scales. 
These purport to measure neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, intro- 
version, extroversion, dominance-submission, confidence in oneself, and 
sociability. These scales and the interpretation to be placed upon them 
are described in the Manual for the Personality Inventory as follows: 


Bi-N. A measure of neurotic tendency. Persons scoring 
high on this scale tend to be emotionally unstable. Those scor- 
ing above the 98 percentile would probably benefit from psychi- 
atric or medical advice. Those scoring low tend to be very 
well balanced emotionally. 
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_ _B2-S. A measure of self-sufficiency. Persons scoring 
high on this scale prefer to be alone, rarely ask for sympathy 
or encouragement, and tend to ignore the advice of others. 
Those scoring low dislike solitude and often seek advice and 
encouragement. 


B3-I. A measure of introversion-extroversion. Persons 
scoring high on this scale tend to be introverted; that is, they 
are imaginative and tend to live within themselves. Scores 
above the 98 percentile bear the same significance as do similar 
scores on the B1-N scale. Those scoring low are extroverted; 
that is, they rarely worry, seldom suffer emotional upsets, 
and rarely substitute daydreaming for action. 


_  B4-D. A measure of dominance-submission. Persons scor- 
ing high on this scale tend to dominate others in face-to-face 
situations. Those scoring low tend to be submissive. 


F1-C. A measure of confidence in oneself. Persons scor- 
ing high on this scale tend to be hamperingly self-conscious and 
to have feelings of inferiority; those scoring above the 98 
percentile would probably benefit from psychiatric or medical 
advice. Those scoring low tend to be wholesomely self- 
confident and to be very well adjusted to their environment. 


F2-S. A measure of sociability. Persons scoring “— on 
this scale tend to be nonsocial, solitary, or independent. ose 
scoring low tend to be sociable and gregarious. 


Table VI shows the comparison of mean scores of deficient and 
non-deficient groups on the six Bernreuter Inventory scales. The 
students in this part of the study were from the group which entered 
in September, 1942, and were still freshmen at the time they were 
measured by the Bernreuter test. 

There were significant differences in the mean scores of the 
deficient and non-deficient groups on five of the six scales for students 
who were in the midst of the transition period from high school to 
college, self-sufficiency being the only scale on which they failed to 
show a significant difference. 


TABLE VI. MEAN SCORES OF THE SEPTEMBER, 1942, DEFICIENT 
AND NON-DEFICIENT GROUPS ON THE SIX BERNREUTER 
INVENTORY SCALES * 


Deficient (N=66) Non-Deficient (N=51)|— — | | 
Scale x —xX Ss t 
= D 
x s S— x | 8 | S-- 
1 x 2 x 

| —84.6 67.8 8.4 | —29.1 78.7 11.0 58.4 13.8 4.02 
50.0 6.2 3.2 50.4 71 4.5 9.4 
| | —54.7 42.4 5.2 | —13.0 45.6 6.4 41.7 8.3 5.02 
SS eee | 58.5 49.9 6.1 36.8 55.0 7.7 21.7 9.9 2.19 
) ne —57.9 77.5 9.5 9.5 82.7 11.6 67.4 15.0 4.49 
See | —55.9 40.1 4.9 | —15.5 59.0 8.3 40.4 9.6 4.21 


* Original computations were carried to three decimal places. 
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According to these data, first semester deficient students appear 
to be significantly less neurotic and more evenly balanced emotionally 
than first semester non-deficient students; they appear to be more 
extroverted, to worry less, and to suffer emotional upsets less often 
than do non-deficient students; they are more dominant; they are 
seemingly more self-confident and better adjusted to their environment; 
they are more sociable and gregarious than non-deficient students. 
Conversely, first semester non-deficient students are more emotionally 
unstable, more introverted, more self-conscious, more inclined to have 
feelings of inferiority, and more non-social and independent than de- 
ficient students. If the sample here is representative of entering 
freshmen in other years and in other institutions, then we may say that 
freshmen in general who are deficient in English ability suffer fewer 
emotional handicaps than do those who do not lack this ability. 

In further effort to compare the effect of the English handicap 
upon the social and emotional adjustment of the students in college, 
the mean scores of the deficient and non-deficient students who had 
entered college in 1940 and 1941 were calculated and compared. These 
students had been in college from three to five semesters. 

Table VII shows comparisons for these students of longer tenure, 
similar to those shown in Table VI for first year students. No signi- 
ficant differences were found between the two groups on any of the 


TABLE VII. MEAN SCORES OF THE 1940 AND 1941 DEFICIENT AND 
NON-DEFICIENT STUDENTS ON THE SIX BERNREUTER PERSON- 
ALITY INVENTORY SCALES * 


Deficient (N=46) Non- Deficient (N=63) | 
Scale x —xX 
2 D 
x 4 s 
1 x 2 

| —77.4 72.3 10.7 | —90.0 63.6 8.0 12.6 13.4 .94 
50.0 7.4 12.9 41.0 5.2 5.0 9.0 .56 
B3-I —44.4 42.6 6.3 | —52.2 36.2 4.6 7.9 7.8 1.02 
I cieteeisins 57.4 54.2 8.0 65.2 47.4 6.0 7.9 10.0 -79 
—41.3 73.8 10.9 | —57.6 65.4 8.2 16.3 13.7 1.19 
—44.8 50.4 7.4 |—50.0 47.6 6.0 5.2 9.6 -55 


* Original computations were carried to three decimal places. 


six scales. Thus, the data revealed that, whereas there was a signifi- 
cant difference between the characteristics of the two 1942 groups as 
indicated by the mean scores on the various scales of the Bernreuter 
Inventory, there was no significant difference between the members of 
the two groups who had been in college three or five semesters. Perhaps 
this relationship should be worded thus: there was no significant dif- 
ference between the members of the two groups who had succeeded in 
remaining in college for three or five semesters, because there may have 
been a great difference between the members of the two original groups 
which included the students who had dropped out of college during 
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the first three semesters and had consequently been eliminated from 
consideration in this study. 

These data emphasize the same trend which was found to exist 
with respect to differences in scholarship, namely, there was a definite 
tendency for the differences between the two groups in social and emo- 
tional adjustment to decrease as the length of time in college increased. 

Further analysis of the data revealed that the marked decrease 
in the differences between the deficient and non-deficient groups was 
caused almost entirely by the great chance in the mean scores of the 
1940 and 1941 and of the 1942 non-deficient groups. The 1942 deficient 
students showed practically the same central tendencies on the six 
scales as the 1940 and 1941 deficient group. However, the 1942 non- 
deficient students showed means which differed greatly from those 
of the 1940 and 1941 non-deficient students, and also differed from those 
of the 1940 and 1941 deficient students. 

The largest difference between the mean scores of both deficient 
groups was on the F1-C (confidence in self) scale. The second greatest 
change in the non-deficient students was on the same scale but in the 
opposite direction. Whereas first semester deficient students scored 
low on this scale, indicating self-confidence and good adjustment to 
their environment, third and fifth semester deficient students scored 
higher, indicating less self-confidence. Contrasted with this change 
in the deficient students is that of the non-deficient, from a very high 
score indicating self-consciousness and feelings of inferiority on the 
part of the first semester students to the very low score of the third 
and fifth semester students. The change to the markedly low score 
indicates that the third and fifth semester non-deficient students are 
well-adjusted and self-confident. These differences probably indicate 
that much greater changes occur in non-deficient students than in 
deficient as measured by the Bernreuter Inventory. 

The largest change in the mean scores of the groups of non-deficient 
students occurred on the B1-N (neurotic tendency) scale. The 1942 
non-deficient students scored relatively high on this scale, whereas 
the 1940 and 1941 students scored lower than any of the groups. 
This indicates a shift from worry and_ relative emotional 
instability on the part of first semester non-deficient students to a 
well-balanced emotional state on the part of three and five semester 
non-deficient students. By the third semester there was no significant 
difference between the deficient and non-deficient students as measured 
by this scale. 

Similarly, the differences on the introversion-extroversion, domi- 
nance-submission, and sociability scales indicate that, whereas non- 
deficient students compared to deficient were more _ introverted, 
self-conscious, non-social, and retiring during their first semester in 
college, they changed as a group by the third semester until there was 
no significant difference between deficient and non-deficient students. 
The scores on the various scales of the inventory indicate that by the 
third semester both groups were well balanced emotionally, disliked 
solitude, rarely had deep-seated anxiety or emotional disturbances, 
tended to dominate others in face-to-face situations, were wholesomely 
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self-confident, and were sociable and gregarious. The relative simi- 
larity of the mean scores of the two groups of deficient students 
serves to emphasize all the more the great difference between the 
mean scores of the two non-deficient groups. 


Several explanations might be advanced for the fact that, accord- 
ing to the Bernreuter Inventory, the students who are deficient in English 
are better adjusted socially and emotionally than the non-deficient stu- 
dents, and that the non-deficient students become better adjusted after 
attending college. One might be that the problems of the students 
who had just entered college were more pressing and acute at the time 
the inventory was filled out, which was approximately four to six weeks 
before the final examinations of their first semester. The non-deficient 
students, attempting to earn high grades, might have been more on 
edge, more worried, and more anxious than the deficient students. 
Deficient students may have already decided to lower their goals or to 
be satisfied with lower marks in general and to participate more in 
social activities, which would account for their better social ratings. 

Another explanation, and one upon which this study has no data, 
might be that the students with the greatest problems in these areas 
drop out of school, which fact would account at least partially for the 
decreased difference in the means of the deficient and non-deficient 
groups. This type of explanation was analyzed in detail and found 
invalid in connection with the decreased difference in scholastic records 
of the two groups. To consider this suggestion as accounting for the 
decreased difference in social and emotional adjustment one would have 
to assume that the deficient students had no problems in these areas, 
since their mean scores were practically identical for the two groups. 

Still another explanation might be that the group simply had had 
more time to adjust to college and solve its problems related to the 
transition process. This explanation would be based in part, at least, on 
the assumption that the non-deficient students attempt to secure high 
marks and make better records in general than the deficient, and as a 
result they have more emotional stress and less time for social activities 
and experiences. Related to this explanation would be the suggestion 
that as a group the students who had been in college from three to 
five semesters would be more mature and would know better how 
to analyze themselves and how to answer the various questions on 
the inventory. An over-zealous freshman might have been unduly 
impressed with his problems, whereas a sophomore or junior would 
be able to evaluate his situation more objectively. 

Another factor may be that the older students had had courses 
in psychology, sociology, and related subjects and knew “the right 
answers” to put down regardless of their own personal situations. 


Percentage of Change in Mean Scores on the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory.—To analyze the data still further, the percentages of defi- 
cient and non-deficient students in each decile for both the 1942 and 
the 1940 and 1941 deficient and non-deficient groups were calculated. 
Table VIII shows the percentages of 1942 deficient and non-deficient 
students who scored in each decile category on the six Bernreuter scales. 
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THE 1942 DEFICIENT AND NON-DEFICIENT SCORES 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY DECILES OF 


ON THE SIX BERNREUTER SCALES 


TABLE VIII. 
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The tenth decile is the highest and the first is the lowest. Table IX 
shows the same statistics for the 1940 and 1941 groups, and is other- 
wise directly comparable to Table VIII. 

The significant differences between the means of the 1942 groups 
are further emphasized when the per cents of students in the extreme 
deciles on the various scales are analyzed. Likewise, the relatively 
small difference between per cents in the extreme deciles of the 1940 and 
1941 group is evidenced. Whereas 29.5 per cent of the first semester 
non-deficient students fell in the upper two deciles on the B1-N scale, 
indicating ncurotic tendency, only 7.5 per cent of the deficient students 
fell in this ange. At the other extreme of the scale indicating emotional 
balance, there were only 5.9 per cent of the non-deficient students in 
the lowest two deciles compared to 31.9 per cent of the deficient. The 
t of the means of these two groups was 4.02, which indicated that first 
semester non-deficient students were more disturbed emotionally than 
were deficient students. However, by the third semester this difference 
had reversed itself. Only 7.9 per cent of the non-deficient students in 
the 1940 and 1941 group fell in the upper two deciles, compared to 15.2 
per cent of the deficient students. Of the non-deficient students, 34.9 
per cent fell in the lowest two deciles compared to 26.1 per cent of 
the deficient. 

No significant difference was found in the percentages of deficient 
and non-deficient students falling in the extreme deciles on the self- 
sufficiency scale. Exactly the same percentage of non-deficient (9.5) 
and of deficient (17.4) students in the 1940 and 1941 group fell in the 
highest and lowest two deciles. 

Because of the high correlation between the neurotic tendency and 
the introversion-extroversion scale (B3-I), it would be expected that 
the distribution of cases for this scale would be similar to that for the 
B1-N scale. Of the 1942 group, 19.6 per cent of the non-deficient stu- 
dents fell in the upper two deciles contrasted to 4.5 per cent of the 
deficient. In the lowest two deciles, indicating a tendency toward extro- 
version, there were 7.8 per cent of the deficient compared to 43.9 per 
cent of the non-deficient students. Only 3.2 per cent of the non-defi- 
cient compared to 4.4 per cent of the deficient students of the 1940 
and 1941 group were in the highest two deciles, and 34.9 per cent of the 
non-deficient compared to 36.9 per cent of the deficient students in this 
group fell in the lowest two deciles. Thus, it is clear that there is a 
decided difference between deficient and non-deficient students on the 
introversion-extroversion scale during the first semester in school, but 
that there is practically no difference in this respect between members 
of the deficient and non-deficient groups who remain in college for at 
least three semesters. 

The same reversal of relationship was found in the case of the 
B4-D (dominance-submission scale) on which high scores indicate dom- 
inance. Of the 1942 non-deficient students, 13.7 per cent fell in the 
upper two deciles on this scale compared to 25.8 per cent of the 1942 
deficient. Of the same groups, 19.6 of the non-deficient students fell 
in the lowest two deciles indicating submission, compared to 9.1 per 
cent of the deficient. However, of the 1940 and 1941 students, 25.4 
per cent of the non-deficient students fell in the upper two deciles, 
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compared to 15.2 per cent of the deficient. This is practically the exact 
reverse of the percentages for the 1942 group. At the lower end of 
the scale, 6.4 per cent of the 1940 and 1941 non-deficient fell in the 
lowest two deciles, compared to 13.0 per cent of the deficient students. 

Comparison of the distribution of cases on the F1-C (self-confi- 
dence) scale likewise showed that there was a.marked difference between 
first semester students represented by the 1942 group and the third 
and fifth semester students represented by the 1940 and 1941 group. 
Of the 1942 non-deficient students, 41.1 per cent fell in the upper two 
deciles and 54.8 per cent fell in the upper three deciles. High scores 
indicate individuals who are hamperingly self-conscious and who tend 
to have feelings of inferiority. Of the 1942 deficient students, 27.2 
per cent fell in the upper two deciles and only 28.7 per cent in the upper 
three. This difference was greater than that for any other scale. 
Low scores on this scale indicate individuals who are wholesomely self- 
confident and well adjusted to their environment. Only 2.0 per cent of 
the 1942 non-deficient fell in the lowest two deciles and only 9.8 per 
cent in the lowest three. Contrasted to this are 18.2 per cent of the 
deficient in the lowest two deciles and 33.4 per cent in the lowest three. 

As in the case of the other scales, the great difference between the 
first semester deficient and non-deficient students represented by the 
1942 groups is emphasized by the reverse difference and opposing char- 
acteristics of the same type of students who had been in college from 
three to five semesters. Of the 1940 and 1941 students, 11.1 per cent of 
the non-deficient compared to 28.2 per cent of the deficient fell in the 
upper two deciles, while 22.3 per cent of the non-deficient contrasted tc 
10.9 per cent of the deficient students fell in the lowest two deciles. 

As mentioned previously, high scores on the sociability scale indicate 
non-social or solitary individuals and low scores indicate sociable or gre- 
garious individuals. In the 1942 non-deficient group 21.6 per cent fell in 
the upper two deciles compared to 6.0 per cent of the 1942 deficient, while 
6.4 per cent of the non-deficient students compared to 10.9 per cent of the 
deficient in the 1940 and 1941 group fell in the upper two deciles. At the 
sociable and gregarious end of the scale, 19.6 per cent of the 1942 non- 
deficient students and 33.5 per cent of the deficient fell in the lowest 
two deciles, while in the 1940 and 1941 group there were 27.0 per cent 
of the non-deficient and 21.7 per cent of the deficient students in the 
lowest two deciles. 


Attitude Toward College and Various Subjects.—In an attempt to 
ascertain any difference between the deficient and non-deficient students 
in their attitude toward college and various specific subjects, each stu- 
dent was asked to indicate his reaction or attitude toward the University 
and toward several different subjects by checking the appropriate letter, 
A, B, C, D, or E on a check sheet. A was defined as indicating a 
strongly favorable attitude; B, favorable with some reservations; C, 
mixed favorable or unfavorable reactions of approximately equal 
strength; D, slightly unfavorable or predominantly unfavorable; and 
KE, strongly unfavorable. Each rating of A was given five points, P, 
four points, and so on down to E which was given one point. The 
ratings were averaged to get a point score for each subject. 
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That English deficiency played at least a slight role in determining 
the students’ attitudes or reactions to the various subjects is indicated 
by the fact that the deficient students rated all of the subjects on the 
list in which English was not found to be a significant factor higher 
than did the non-deficient. These subjects were accounting, mathe- 
matics, military science, music, and physical education. However, analy- 
sis of the ratings indicate that the English deficiency was not a par- 
ticularly strong factor because in several other cases, notably econom- 
ics, government, laboratory sciences, and psychology, subjects in which 
English was a significant factor were rated higher by the deficient 
students than by the non-deficient. As would be expected, the non- 
deficient students rated English composition, English literature, and 
foreign languages markedly higher than did the deficient students. The 
greatest difference was in the case of foreign languages. 

The most powerful single influence in the ratings as revealed in 
the interviews was the professor as a person. This substantiates many 
other reports analyzing the factors responsible for the students’ atti- 
tudes toward college and toward specific subjects. The fact that all 
groups rated the University as a whole high and within one tenth of 
a point of each other indicates that the English deficiency had no effect 
in determining what might be called the students’ general attitude to- 
ward the University. 


Results of the Interviews with Deficient and Non-Deficient Students 


The deficient and non-deficient students in college during the fall 
semester of 1942 were asked to come in to the Guidance office for an 
interview. During these individual interviews, topics assumed to be 
related to the student’s social and emotional adjustment were con- 
sidered, the attitude scale just discussed was completed, and each stu- 
dent was given the Bernreuter Inventory (discussed on page 15) to 
fill out and hand to the receptionist. Fifty-eight, or 77 per cent, of 
the 1942 deficient students and 50, or 66 per cent, of the 1942 non- 
deficient group were interviewed. Of the 1940 and 1941 group, 45, 
or 59 per cent, of the deficient and 65, or 79 per cent, of the non- 
deficient students were seen. , 


Participation in Group Activities—One of the main topics discussed 
during the interviews was the student’s participation in group ac- 
tivities, both as to number of activities and as to degree of active 
participation. More of the first semester deficient students were found 
to be participating in group activities than of the first semester non- 
deficient students. The same percentage from each of the three and five 
semester groups was found to be participating in activities. Thus the 
difference between tlie two groups with regard to participation in ac- 
tivities showed the same trend to decrease by the third and fifth 
semesters as that which was revealed by the comparison of scholarship 
and of the results of the Bernreuter Inventory. 

Of those 1942 students who were members of or participants in 
some group activities, 87 per cent of the deficient students and 63 
per cent of the non-deficient group said they had attended meetings 
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regularly. The commonest reason for irregular attendance was “to 
study.” The difference in the percentages of students attending reg- 
ularly seems to corroborate the Bernreuter Inventory findings that 
the first semester non-deficient students were more worried and anxious 
regarding their college work than were the deficient students. The 
facts revealed regarding participation in activities are particularly 
interesting when related to the comparative scholarship of the two 
groups, since those students found most active as a group could 
least afford the time. 

Regarding the degree of participation, the same relationship as 
reported above was found. Of the 1942 deficient students, 89 per 
cent of those participating in activities claimed to be active in meet- 
ings and 35 per cent actually held positions on committees or as of- 
ficers. Of the 1942 non-deficient participants, only 30 per cent claimed 
to be active in meetings and only 15 per cent held membership on 
committees or were officers. 


Dates, Dances, and Shows.—No clear pattern is recognizable in the 
data regarding dates, dances, and shows, a topic discussed during 
the interviews. Of the 1942 group, 44 per cent of the deficient and 
36 per cent of the non-deficient said they seldom or never had dates. 
For the 1940 and 1941 groups, this figure was 28 and 31 for the 
deficient and non-deficient students, respectively. At the other ex- 
treme, 9 per cent of the 1942 deficient students were going steady with 
students on the campus compared to 2 per cent of the non-deficient. 
For the 1940 and 1941 group, the percentages going steady were 13 
and 12 for the deficient and non-deficient students, respectively. Twen- 
ty-five per cent of the 1942 deficient and 22 per cent of the 1940 and 
1941 deficient students reported one date a week, compared to 30 
and 25 per cent for the respective non-deficient groups. The percent- 
ages having two or three dates a week were 21 for the 1942 deficient, 
26 for the 1942 non-deficient, 13 for the 1940 and 1941 deficient, and 
26 for the 1940 and 1941 non-deficient students. Thus, the data indi- 
cate that the non-deficient students had more dates than the deficient. 
However, the differences seem relatively insignificant in view of the 
nature and type of data. 

The data likewise do not show that any significant difference ex- 
isted between the two groups with regard to attendance at dances and 
shows. Of the 1942 deficient students, 40 per cent said they seldom or 
never went to dances, 56 per cent said they attended occasionally, and 
4 per cent said they went often (once a week). The comparable per- 
centages for the 1942 non-deficient students were 31 per cent seldom 
or never, 63 per cent occasionally, and 6 per cent often. With regard 
to shows, 49 per cent of the 1942 deficient and 50 per cent of the 1942 
non-deficient students said they went to shows but not every week; 
25 and 33 per cent, respectively, went once a week; 12 and 10 per 
cent went oftener than once a week; and 15 and 7 per cent seldom 
went to shows. For the 1940 and 1941 deficient and non-deficient 
groups the figures were, respectively, 50 and 63 per cent went but not 
every week; 19 and 22 per cent went once a week; 17 and 11 per cent 
went oftener than once a week; and 8 and 2 per cent went seldom. 
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There is no evidence in the above data which indicates that the 
presence of an English deficiency has any significant relationship to 
these areas of social adjustment. The reasons for, meaning of, and 
types of recreational and social activities must be analyzed with spe- 
cific attention to each individual situation if any significant and re- 
liable data are to be secured. All of the five deficient students who, in 
three months time, said they were going steady received mid-term 
notices of unsatisfactory work. One received such notices in all of 
the academic subjects he carried. However, there is no evidence in 
the data that the English deficiency contributed to his excessive social 
activities, to his neglect of studying, to his joining a fraternity, or 
to any of several related factors. 


Vocational Choice.—No difference was found between the deficient 
and non-deficient students with regard either to whether or not 
they had made a vocational choice or to the time of making the choice. 
Of the 1942 deficient and non-deficient groups, 88 and 82 per cent, 
respectively, had made a choice. For the 1940 and 1941 deficient and 
non-deficient groups, the percentages were 87 and 88, respectively. 

With regard to time of choice, 82 per cent of the 1942 deficient 
and 88 per cent of the 1942 non-deficient students had made their 
choice in high school. The remainder had made their choice in the 
three-month period intervening between their entrance into college 
and their interview. For the 1940 and 1941 group, 46 per cent of the 
deficient and 55 per cent of the non-deficient students had made their 
present choice in high school. Twenty-seven per cent of the deficient 
had made their present choice in their freshman year and a like per- 
centage had done so in their sophomore year. Of the remaining non- 
deficient students, 20 per cent had made their choice in their fresh- 
man year and 25 per cent in their sophomore year. Thirty per cent 
of those students who had made their choice in high school had changed 
to another choice in the three or five semesters they had been in college. 

Of the 1942 group who had made a choice, 72 per cent of the 
deficient and 73 per cent of the non-deficient students felt the courses 
they were taking would be helpful in their future work. The remainder 
answered “doubtful” or “perhaps.” Only one student, a deficient, 
answered “no.” Essentially the same proportions held for the 1940 
and 1941 groups. Seventy-six per cent of the deficient and 81 per 
cent of the non-deficient students felt that their courses would be 
helpful. One student from each group felt his courses would not be 
helpful. On the whole, there was no evidence that an English de- 
ficiency had any relationship to vocational choice. This problem was 
studied particularly from the aspect of motivation. 


Other Items.—No significant pattern or relationship between the 
two groups was found in the great amount of data secured from ques- 
tions and discussions regarding the students’ own estimation or evalua- 
tion of their adjustment, personal or family problems, part-time work, 
leaving the campus week-ends, activities in high school, past and pres- 
ent hobbies, and idea or conception of a successful college student. Many 
differences and extremes were found in each group of students. How- 
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ever, these factors, undeniably important in many cases, seemed to 
be independent of the English deficiency, the factor being studied here. 
Likewise, it would be possible to present extremely different and strik- 
ingly dissimilar cases from the deficient and non-deficient groups sim- 
ply by choosing such cases. Such a procedure might be of value in a 
different type of study. In the present study, though, the procedure was 
to compare the characteristics of two groups of students. The data 
show that the above characteristics were distributed similarly between 
the two groups. 

It was originally planned to investigate in detail the tenure records 
of the groups and also to compare their health records. Because of the 
disruption of normal courses of action due to military service, it was 
deemed unadvisable to analyze the tenure records in any greater detail 
than that done in relation to scholarship. The only health records 
available were number of visits to the health center and health classi- 
fication. Because all sorts of unusual reasons existed for visiting the 
health center, including draft examination, navy check-up, and other 
related reasons, and because the general health class was of no sig- 
nificance for this group, health factors were not examined as a part 
of the study. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


The general purpose of this study was to ascertain the effect of 
an English deficiency upon a student’s scholastic, social, and emotional 
adjustment in college. Any student who ranked in the upper three 
quartiles of his entering class on the American Council Psychological 
Examination but who ranked in the lowest decile of his class on the 
Cooperative English Test was considered to possess an English de- 
ficiency. Non-deficiency in English was defined as a student’s ranking 
on the English test within ten percentiles of his rank on the psycho- 
logical examination. 

The procedure used in carrying out the study was that of com- 
paring in various ways the characteristics of the deficient students 
with those of a group of students termed non-deficient. Each non- 
deficient student was chosen to match a deficient student; matching 
pairs were of the same sex, were enrolled in the same college of the 
University, lived in the same type of residence, and scored within five 
percentiles of each other on the American Council Psychological Exam- 
ination. 


Findings 


In the study of the scholarship of the two groups, the following 
conclusions were drawn from the analysis of the data: 

1. The deficient students passed significantly fewer hours of work 
than the non-deficient in their first and third semesters in college. 
The difference in hours of work passed during the second semester 
was not statistically significant, primarily because the deficient students 
repeated failed work and succeeded in passing it the.second semester. 

2. The difference between the mean hours passed by the two 
groups decreased markedly from the first to the fifth semester in 
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college, at which time the means were practically identical. This de- 
crease could not have been caused by the dropping from college of the 
very poor students, because there was no significant difference in mean 
hours passed between the deficient and non-deficient students who 
dropped out each semester. 

3. The deficient students earned significantly fewer credit points 
than the non-deficient for the first four semesters in college. The 
differences between the two groups decreased steadily from the first 
to the fifth semester, but the credit point ratio of the deficient students 
never equaled that of the non-deficient. 

4. English deficiency as defined by this study was a significant 
factor in determining the grades received (deficient students received 
significantly lower grades than non-deficient) in economics, English 
composition, English literature, foreign languages, government, history, 
laboratory sciences, psychology, and sociology. It was not found to be 
a significant factor in determining the grades received in accounting, 
mathematics, military science, music, and physical education. 

5. A comparison of the distribution of letter grades revealed that 
a larger percentage of non-deficient than of deficient students earned 
A’s and B’s in every subject. In the case of linguistic subjects, the 
smallest difference was in the case of laboratory sciences (26 per cent 
for the deficient and 36 per cent for the non-deficient), and the largest 
difference was, of course, in the case of English composition, 3 per cent 
and 44 per cent, respectively. 

6. In five of the nine linguistic subjects and in three of the five 
non-linguistic subjects a larger percentage of deficient than of non- 
deficient students withdrew from a course or received grades of in- 
complete. 

7. The type of examination used, essay or objective type, seemed 
not to affect the relationship of the mean grades received by deficient 
and non-deficient students. However, deficient students were consid- 
erably more variable than non-deficient students in subjects examined 
by the essay type examination. 

8. For every tenure group (students who remain in college one 
semester, two semesters, and so on for five semesters) the differences 
between the deficient and non-deficient students for mean hours passed 
and mean points earned were smaller for the group’s last semester 
in college than for its first semester. Thus, the decrease in the scho- 
lastic difference between the two groups was caused by changes within 
the two groups and not by the dropping from college of the students 
from either extreme who affected the mean. 

9. There were significant differences between the means of the 
first semester deficient and non-deficient students on the neurotic tend- 
ency, introversion-extroversion, confidence in self, sociability, and 
dominance-submission scales. These differences indicated that the 
first semester 1942 deficient students were (a) less neurotic and more 
evenly balanced emotionally than the first semester non-deficients, (b) 
more extroverted and worried less, (c) more dominant, (d) more self- 
confident and better adjusted to their environment, and (e) more so- 
ciable and gregarious. 
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10. There were no significant differences between the means of 
the students who had been in school three or five semesters. The 
decrease in the differences between the first semester group on the 
one hand and the three and five semester group on the other was 
caused almost entirely by changes in the mean scores of the non-defi- 
cient group. The changes in the mean scores of these two non-deficient 
groups indicate that they became more extroverted, more self-confident, 
and more sociable than college students as a whole. 

11. The deficient students became less dominant, less confident, 
and less sociable as they remained in college, as is evidenced by changes 
in decile distributions of the first semester and the third and fifth 
semester deficient groups. 

12. On the neurotic tendency scale (B1-N) a larger percentage 
of the non-deficient (29.5) than of the deficient (7.5) first semester 
students ranked in the highest two deciles, whereas a larger percentage 
(31.9) of the deficient students ranked in the lower two deciles com- 
pared to 5.9 per cent of the non-deficient. Thus the first semester non- 
deficient students seemed to be relatively neurotic and the first se- 
mester deficient students relatively stable emotionally. This difference 
was reversed, however, for the third and fifth semester students. 

13. No significant difference was found in the percentage dis- 
tribution in the extreme deciles on the self-sufficiency scale. 

14. The same tendency found for the neurotic tendency scale 
was found for the introversion-extroversion scale, with the first semes- 
ter non-deficient students being introverted and the deficient students 
being extroverted. 

15. A larger percentage of the 1942 deficient group ranked in 
the upper two deciles on the dominance-submission scale than of 
the 1942 non-deficient group, indicating the deficient students to be 
more dominant. However, of the 1940 and 1941 students a larger 
percentage of the non-deficient than of the deficient students ranked 
in these two deciles. The deficient students who remain in college three 
semesters or more become less dominant and the non-deficient students 
who remain in college become more dominant, as evidenced hy the per- 
centage distribution of their members in the extreme decile. 

16. Forty-one per cent of the first semester non-deficient students 
ranked in the upper two deciles on the self-confidence scale (F1-C), 
indicating extreme self-consciousness, and only 2 per cent ranked in 
the lowest two deciles, compared to 18 per cent of the deficient students. 
Of the 1940 and 1941 group, however, only 11 per cent of the non- 
deficient ranked in the upper two deciles, compared to 28 per cent of 
the deficient students. In other words, the relative position of the 
two groups was found to be reversed after three semesters. Twenty-two 
per cent of the 1940 and 1941 non-deficient students ranked in the 
lowest two deciles, indicating the development of wholesome self-confi- 
dence. The percentage of deficient students in these lowest two deciles 
decreased from 18.2 to 10.9, indicating a loss in self-confidence. 

17. The reversal of relative positions which has been noted above 
for the other scales was also found to be true of the sociability scale 
(F2-S). The 1942 deficient students had a larger percentage of 
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their members in the lowest two deciles than the non-deficient students, 
and vice versa for the upper two deciles. Low scores indicate socia- 
bility and high scores a non-social and solitary nature. The 1940 and 
1941 deficient group, in contrast to the 1942 group, had a smaller 
percentage of its members than had the non-deficient group in the 
lowest two deciles and a larger percentage in the upper two. 

18. No significant differences were found in the attitudes of the 
deficient and non-deficient students toward the University as a whole 
and toward various subjects in particular. On the whole, the attitudes 
were markedly favorable, indicating no deep-seated antagonisms be- 
cause of the English deficiency and resulting relatively poor scholastic 
work. 

19. More of the deficient than of the non-deficient first semester 
students were found to be participating in group activities. The same 
percentage from each of the three and five semester groups were parti- 
cipating in these activities. Similarly, a larger percentage of the first 
semester deficient than non-deficient students said they attended meet- 
ings regularly, took an active part in meetings, and held positions of 
leadership in the group. 

20. No difference was found between the deficient and non-deficient 
students with regard to (1) dates, dances, and shows; (2) vocational 
choice; (3) student’s own estimation or evaluation of his adjustment; 
(4) personal or family problems; (5) part-time employment; (6) leaving 
the campus on week-ends; (7) activities in high school; (8) hobbies, 
past or present; and (9) idea or conception of a successful college stu- 
dent. 


Implications of These Findings for Counselors 


A second purpose of this study, in addition to ascertaining the 
effect of an English deficiency upon a student’s scholastic, social, and 
emotional adjustment in college, was to analyze the implications of 
this effect for counselors and others interested in the optimum ad- 
justment of college students. 

The validity of generalizing from these data with the purpose of 
abstracting knowledge to be used in the guidance of future groups rests 
in the extent to which these cases represent a random sample of such 
cases in a larger population of entering freshman students. Any con- 
clusions, therefore, should be considered tentative, and should be cor- 
roborated by similar study of groups which have entered since this 
study. However, there appears to be sufficient evidence in this study 
to warrant careful consideration and experimental usage by counselors. 


Counseling for Scholastic Adjustment.—Educational counseling in- 
volves at least the following six functions: (1) becoming aware of a 
problem, that is, the student, the counselor, or others in contact with 
him must recognize a difficulty or possible difficulty; (2) establishing 
a counseling relationship for clarifying and defining the situation; (3) 
understanding the problem—the counselor analyzes all the available 
data and, by comparing facts about ihe student with those about the 
situation, tries to ascertain the basic cause or causes of the difficulty; 
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(4) cooperatively determining the appropriate course of action; (5) 
carrying out the plan of action with the steps to be followed clearly un- 
derstoed; and (6) following up to evaluate the situation and to deal with 
new difficulties that arise.? 

With this analysis of educational counseling in mind, the findings 
regarding comparative scholarship seem to have the following impli- 
cations for counselors: 

Students deficient in English, as indicated by scores on the Coop- 
erative English Test, have a definite problem or difficulty in com- 
peting for grades with non-deficient students. The data show that 
they probably will achieve a much lower level of scholarship than 
their non-deficient classmates. This handicap or deficiency is present 
not in just one or two subjects but often in every subject a student 
takes. The facts concerning scholarship mean that deficient students 
attempting to achieve the “15 hours and 15 points” required for fra- 
ternity initiation, the B average usually needed to secure a state scholar- 
ship, or the “25-25” needed to be eligible for varsity athletics, work 
under a definite but often unrealized handicap and disadvantage. With 
the awareness and understanding of the problem, the course of action 
which the counselor should: follow seems clear. He should make the 
student and others interested in his progress (parents, coaches, fra- 
ternity pledgemasters, etc.) intelligently aware of his deficiency and its 
meaning. The phrase, “intelligently aware,” has broad significance 
which must be determined in each individual situation. Informing “oth- 
ers interested in his progress” is an attempt to prevent conflicting pres- 
sures and undue demands which are frequently contrary to the best 
interests of the student from a remedial point of view. 

After a recognition and an understanding of his deficiency by the 
student, he should, in conference with his counselor, determine what 
one of several alternatives would best fit his need. The data do not 
definitely indicate the best course of remedial action. The data do 
show that some students were able to make a satisfactory record 
despite their deficiency and seemingly without any special action. These 
students and possibly a few others may kave sufficient drive and ability 
to overcome their deficiency simply by emphasizing correct English and 
drilling themselves in it. Other students may be able to continue with 
a normal load and take remedial work in addition. However, for 
many students, particularly those whose course requirements might in- 
clude four or five of the subjects in which English was found to be a 
significant factor, the counselor should probably recommend that the 
student take a lighter load than normal or that he postpone certain 
of the subjects usually taken and add others less related to English. 

The desirability and need of some remedial work in English in ad- 
dition to the student’s normal load or in place of a course is suggested 
by the data. This implication is drawn from the fact that some students 
may be below the median percentile in general scholastic aptitude and 
in the lowest decile in English. To expect such a student to overcome 
his English deficiency by extra work seems unreasonable in view of 
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the fact that he already has to do extra work if he is to succeed. The 
implication suggesting special remedial work is derived from the fact 
that, as students progress in college and take the required English 
composition courses, the difference between the deficient and non- 
deficient in scholarship becomes smaller. A _ significant difference 
between the groups in credit points earned was found to persist until 
the fourth semester. It seems fair to interpret these data to mean 
that remedial work would enable the deficient students to overcome this 
handicap earlier in their college careers. 

A general rule requiring deficient students to take a reduced load 
and remedial English work does not seem to be a proper solution 
because many deficient students are able to equal the level of the non- 
deficient students without such limitations. Thus, arbitrary and possi- 
bly unfair application of a general rule might arouse antagonisms and 
resentment which would kill the very attitude which the counselor is at- 
tempting to develop, namely, self-propulsion and direction to strengthen 
weaknesses. To accomplish this goal with students who insist upon an 
opportunity to correct their deficiency while taking a full course, 
counselors sometimes could permit them to take such a course provid- 
ing they agree to drop a subject and take remedial work at mid-term 
or some other date if they are not doing satisfactory work. Such a 
procedure often is the only way to convince some students of their 
need, a recognition vital to correction. 

The fact that mathematics and accounting were found to be inde- 
pendent of the English handicap suggests that deficient students might 
take them the first semester if at all interested and postpone fresh- 
man English literature, economics, history, laboratory ‘sciences, or any 
of the other related subjects until a subsequent semester after they 
have had English composition. 


Counseling for Social and Emotional Adjustment.—The general 
picture as revealed by the Bernreuter scores shows first semester de- 
ficient students as calm, confident, well-adjusted individuals, and first 
semester non-deficient students as worried, unconfident, and less so- 
ciable. It is difficult to generalize from such a picture. 

One definite implication is the fact that so many individual factors 
are involved that the data must be interpreted in the light of each in- 
dividual’s unique and distinguishing characteristics. Undoubtedly some 
of the deficient students need to be aroused to greater academic con- 
cern and effort, with particular attention to achieving a level commen- 
surate with their ability. Some of the non-deficient, anxious, retiring 
students need to be reassured, their goals defined in a broader light than 
mere scholarship, and remedial work undertaken in the direction of 
social and emotional adjustment. 

A corollary of the above implication is a necessity for counselors 
to assist students early in their college careers in defining their goals, 
general and specific. For a deficient student who desires to graduate 
from college, the immediate goal of overcoming a tool-subject defi- 
ciency may be more important than any other. Yet the data regarding 
participation in social activities revealed a general attitude which 
stifles any attempt on the part of many students to remove individual 
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deficiencies and which creates a feeling that a student is “different” 
or has something wrong with him if he takes special remedial work 
or consciously devotes extra time under a planned program upon cer- 
tain subjects. 

A third implication of the data regarding social and emotional 
adjustment is that the extensive participation in group activities by de- 
ficient students is harmful to their general college adjustment, but 
that the lack of such participation is not harmful to the general ad- 
justment of the non-deficient students. The data seem to bear out 
the often repeated advice that the surest way to successful adjustment 
in college is to make satisfactory grades the first year. The same data 
also indicate that many students need special assistance to follow such 
advice. 

A fourth implication and one which suggests a need for a change 
from present procedure is that present methods contribute to the for- 
mation in some students of habits of letting work slide through or 
of doing just enough to get by. This interpretation is suggested by 
the fact that the deficient students feel they have extra time to devote 
to activities in spite of the fact that their scholarship is below that 
to be expected from them. ‘Other data support this interpretation also. 

Another implication of the study, and one which underlies the 
entire area of college adjustment, is that the best possible teachers 
should be selected to instruct Freshman English Composition. This 
significant implication is based upon the clearly revealed need by 
many students for special intensive remedial work in English, the 
need for overcoming an English deficieucy early in a student’s college 
career, and the need for creating in the student a desire to overcome 
his deficiency. Such needs can be filled only by capable, interested 
instructors. 

In conclusion, this study has shown that students possessing an 
English deficiency have a specific handicap in adjusting to college, es- 
pecially scholastically. The data seem to indicate that these students 
are in need of individual attention rather than generalized group pre- 
scriptions and that counselors might very profitably devote time and 
attention to this specific problem. 
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